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*Moror Boat (M), 521 Fifth Ave., New York. 
$2.00; 25c. Gerald T. White, editor. 

Uses articles relative to the design, manu- 
facture, and merchandising of motor boats, 
marine engines, and accessories. Uses no 
poetry, fiction, or cruising stories. Particu- 
larly interested in illustrated articles of mo- 
tor boat showrooms, but likes such matter 
limited to 800 words. Pays about $10 a page 
upon publication. 


Moror Boatinc (M), International Magazine Co., 
5ith St. and 8th Ave., New York. $3.00; 35c. 
C. F. Chapman, editor. 

Treats of the sport and industry of boating 
from every angle, pleasure and commercial, 
the large boat and the small boat, power 
plants of every description, cruises, and ma- 
rine accessories. Pays on acceptance. 


Moron Camper & Tourist (M), 1133 Broadway, 
New York. $3.50; 25c. John D. Long, editor. 

Uses articles on touring and camping with 

the car, emergency repairs and handy kinks, 

new information about camps, occasional 

humorous short stories, humorous verse, and 

a little juvenile matter. Sets length limit at 

2,000 words, buys photographs at two dollars 

each, and pays, at a minimum rate of one 
cent a word, on publication. 


Moror Cycriinc (B-W’)), 9 South St., Chicago, II. 
$2.00; lic. T. J. Sullivan, editor. 

Uses descriptions of trips by motorcycle 
and bicycle, illustrated with clear photo- 
graphs; mechanical articles relating to the 
motorcycle; accounts of ingenious wayside re- 
pairs of motorcycles, and handy kinks. Prints 
no fiction. Verse must relate to motorcycle 
or bicycle. Pays the first of the month fol- 
lowing publication. 


*Moror Lire (M), 3815 Armitage Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. $2.50; 25c. William B. Reedy, editor. 

Uses well-written, quick-moving articles on 

all phases of motoring, motor-boating, and 
aviation; sketches of interesting personalities 

in these fields; touring articles; and unusual 
experiences. Sets length limit at from 1,500 
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to 2,000 words, buys photographs, and pays 
one and one-half cents a word, on publication. 


*Moror Trape (M), 73 Richmond St., West, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. $1.00; 25c. Ray D. 
Lister, editor. 

Prints trade articles reporting successful 
merchandising plans, new service policies, and 
details of other developments in the merchan- 
dising branch of the automotive industry. All 
stories must be accompanied by photographs, 
or other layouts for illustrative purposes. 


Moror Travet (M), 12 East 53d St., New York. 
$3.00; 35c. E. P. Thompson, Jr., editor. 

Uses articles of general interest to the mo- 
torist, and serials treating of motor tours or 
of sections of the country of general interest 
to motorists, but no short stories, novelettes, 
poetry, or jokes. Sets length limit at 6,000 
words, buys photographs, and pays, at a mini- 
mum rate of one cent a word, on publication. 


*Movie Romances (M), W. D. Boyce Co., 510 
No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 10c. a copy. 
William Fleming French, editor. 

Specializes in true romances of both celebri- 
ties and little known film folk. All articles 
must be authentic, and acceptable to the par- 
ties about whom they are written. Uses stories 
of adventure, romance, and humor, with 
“movie” background—that is, stories about 
film folk and where plots are laid in the 
studio, motion-picture offices, or “on location.” 
Other articles of interest to film fans will also 
be considered. Pays on acceptance, one and 
one-half cents to five cents a word, depending 
upon quality of material. 


*Mvusicat America (B-W), 113 West 57th St., 
New York. $3.00; 20c. A. Walter Kramer, 
editor. 


Considers only articles on musical topics 
with a news angle. Does not want essays 
on the aesthetics of music, fiction, or poetry. 
Sets length limit at 2,000 words, buys photo- 
graphs, and pays, at a minimum rate of $3.50 
a column, on publication, 


*Mvsicat Courter (W), Musical Courier Co., 113 
West 57th St., New York. $5.00; 15c. Leonard 
Liebling, editor. 


Uses articles on musical subjects that are 
not too technical to be of interest to the gen- 
eral reader, but no fiction, and no poetry. Sets 
length limit at from 500 to 1,000 words, buys 
photographs if contracted for or of great 
interest, and pays on publication. MSS. should 
be addressed to the paper and not to the 
editor. 

Editorial and Business Offices, 1430 Massachu- 
Bertha W. Smith; Con- 
Entered at the Boston Postoffice as 
nor enter into correspondence about, unsolicited 


Notice of change of address, stating OLD 
Otherwise the next issue will g0 


to the OLD address and subscriber must send postage to his postmaster to forward to new address. 
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What the American Magazine Wants 


As told by the new editor, Sumner N. Blossom. 


By Dora ALBERT 


“TS American Magazine is not 
interested in success stories of the 
‘From Rags to Riches’ type. It never has 
been. A man who started with nothing 
may now be worth millions and yet be 
utterly hopeless as a subject for the 
American Magazine. The Horatio Alger 
type of story has no place in our pages.” 

In this way Sumner N. Blossom, who 
has been editor of the American Magazine 
since last October, dispelled one of the 
popular legends that has grown up 
around the magazine. Wherever success 
stories are mentioned, its name will be 
brought in, as one of the best markets 
for material of this type. 

“Nothing could be further from the 
facts, if by success stories are meant 
articles in which personal achievement is 
measured in terms of dollars and cents,” 
argued Mr. Blossom. “The stories we 
print are those of achievement and 
victory—of conquest, sometimes over out- 
side obstacles, but just as often over one- 
self. The articles we print are stories of 
personal service, which visualize the 
- gg color, and drama of everyday 
ife, 


“The test of a worth-while article for 


our magazine is whether the reader can 
find in it something which he can use in 
everyday life, something which he can 
take away with him and apply to his own 
problems. 

“The American Magazine is _ pre- 
éminently a family magazine. It has been 
shown by approximately fifty different 
investigations that it is the one magazine 
that is read consistently by several mem- 
bers of the family.” 

Of the investigations that have been 
made, one was conducted by Mr. Blossom 
himself. He went to the homes of about 
two hundred readers and found that the 
magazine was read by an average of three 
and nine-tenths people. 

“What does this mean to the writer? 
Since the American Magazine is aimed 
directly at the American family, its defi- 
nite goal is to serve that family—to help 
each member of it get more out of life. 
It knows that the family and the head of 
the family are dependent upon the human 
engine to see them through life. It, there- 
fore, prints articles about health. It 
knows that the breadwinner for the 
family has a job, and that he is interested 
in ideas which will help him to be more 
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effective in his work and which will make 
him a better salary earner. It knows 
that each of us has a mind and is inter- 
ested in its development. It knows that 
each of us is concerned with the great 
adventure of living and it is, therefore, 
interested in anything which will help the 
American family live fully and whole- 
somely.” 

“Are you making any changes in the 
editorial policy of the magazine?” I asked 
Mr. Blossom. 

“The fundamental policies of the mag- 
azine will remain unchanged. All that 
the magazine will do will be to keep these 
policies abreast of the important changes 
in the times. One of the most significant 
of those changes is the growth in trans- 
portation and communication. The radio, 
the automobile, the motion picture, and 
the air-passenger plane have brought us 
all closer together. They have made of 


the United States not a collection of dis- 
tricts, cities, and States, but one great 


city. The urbanization of America is a 
fact, not a theory.” 

But though modern life is pulsating 
with drama, though romance is every- 
where, in the clouds, on the earth, under- 
sea, and in the lives of men and women 
about us, it takes the trained reporter to 
find the romance of everyday life, to 
present all this so colorfully that the 
reader is enraptured with the picture and 
sees new glory in the life around him. 

“There is no such thing as an uninter- 
esting subject, if ‘showmanship’ is used 
in its presentation. But, first, the facts 
must be gathered and marshalled. When 
a man leaves a newspaper job for mag- 
azine work—and incidentally newspaper 
work is the best training for the article 
writer—he may imagine that he has 
ceased to be a reporter and that he has 
become an author.” 

Mr. Blossom spoke the word with the 
mock pomposity and contempt which the 
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newspaper man so often feels for the man 
who deserts honest, accurate reporting 
for the emptiness of what is known as fine 
writing. 

“Many newspaper men at work on 
magazine articles think they are authors 
and no longer reporters,” continued Mr. 
Blossom. “They do not go out and 
gather material, but take it from between 
the ears. They depend entirely upon 
their own opinions, instead of gathering 
facts and presenting them with imagina- 
tion. 

“The best writers don’t do this. They 
realize that to write successful magazine 
articles they must do more reporting and 
better reporting than they ever did in 
their lives. The difference between suc- 
cess and failure more often lies in the 
reporting and selection than in the actual 
writing—in gathering twenty times as 
much as can be used and bringing to an 
article a background of understanding 
that illuminates it. Understanding al- 
ways shows through.” 

Accuracy and thoroughness in gather- 
ing information, imagination of facts and 
development of material, showmanship in 
presentation—these, according to Mr. 
Blossom, are the cardinal requirements 
for the article writer. 

“There is no such thing as a dull sub- 
ject,” he repeated emphatically. “Any 
subject can be made interesting with the 
proper presentation. William G. Shep- 
herd, of Collier’s, came into this office 
one day and told me that he was writing 
an article on traffic conditions. An im- 
portant subject, yes; but I wondered how 
it could be made interesting. He told of 
having interviewed a Harvard professor 
on the problem and of what he had 
learned. But he had gone farther than 
this. He had hired an automobile and 
had discovered by actual test that Paul 
Revere on his famous horseback ride made 
twice as fast time in the mud as can be 
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made with a fast car over paved roads 
today. There was the human equation— 
the showmanship that made a technical 
problem interesting to you, to me, to the 
man on the street. 

“Here is an article,” Mr. Blossom said, 
reaching across his desk, “that might be 
called “The Seven Principles of Argu- 
ment.’ Sounds uninteresting, doesn’t it? 
And written with that title, it probably 
would be. But try presenting it with the 
title ‘I Never Lost An Argument With 
My Wife.’ That crystallizes the human 
interest in the article in a nutshell. It 
makes the whole thing human— interesting 
to the American family. 

“Sometimes, as in this case, an article 
can be built around a title. Sometimes 
it grows out of an interview; at other 
times out of a human experience that pos- 
sesses the quality of universality. Some- 
times a news item starts a train of 
thought. And sometimes ideas seem to 
come right out of the air! 

“Tf a writer has an idea which he thinks 
will fit the requirements of a magazine like 
ours, it is almost imperative for him to 
write a brief synopsis of that idea before 
going ahead with it. It may save his time 
and ours. The synopsis should include 
the major points and the premise, how he 
intends to support it and, by no means 
the least important, how he plans to stage 
it. If he has thought of an effective title 
he might include that in his brief synopsis, 
stating also about how many words he 
thinks the article will cover. If the idea 
appeals to us, we may be able to add a 
suggestion that will be invaluable to him.” 

“Is sending in this suggestion in writ- 
ing a better plan than presenting it per- 
sonally ?” 

“As a rule it is. The written sugges- 
tion will be passed from one editor to an- 
other. It may not strike any spark from 
one and yet may appeal to some one else. 
If the suggestion is at all worth while, 
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there will be two or three minds working 
on it. No big magazine is one man’s job. 
It is the result of teamwork. If a writer 
calls upon an editor, he may get his opin- 
ion, but he will not have the advantage of 
getting the reaction of the other editors. 
It is scarcely possible to stage an editorial 
conference every time a writer calls with 
a suggestion. The written synopsis will, 
therefore, receive as much or even more 
consideration. And if for any reason the 
editor feels that a better understanding 
can be reached through a personal con- 
ference, he will then send for the writer.” 

Thus far we had discussed writing from 
the point of view of the free-lance. 

But a great many writers whose critical 
faculties are perhaps better developed 
than their creative ones look forward not 
to writing, but rather to editing as a 
career. I, therefore, asked Mr. Blossom 
what course he would advise a young man 
to follow if he was interested in getting 
into editorial work. 

“If any one asked me so vague a ques- 
tion,” Mr. Blossom replied smiling, “I 
would tell him to make up his mind what 
he wanted to do first. Was it his desire 
to become editor of a newspaper? Of a 
magazine? What kind of a newspaper? 
What kind of a magazine? This is an age 
of specialization. The man or woman 
who wishes to enter the editorial field 
should decide what type of editorial work 
he wants to do, first. Editing is a trade 
that has to be learned, like any other 
trade. 

“When our hypothetical young man 
had decided in exactly what field he 
wished to specialize, I should advise him 
to get a job on a newspaper. Many news- 
paper men have become successful mag- 
azine editors. But I have never met a 
magazine man who, without newspaper 
training, became a successful newspaper 
editor. If a man is interested in editorial 
work, he can’t hang around a newspaper 








without absorbing editorial principles. 
Since he writes his article one day and 
it is printed the next, he learns a new 
lesson every day. The time element here 
is important. He sees what happens to 
what he has written while it is still fresh 
in his mind. 

“Another advantage in beginning on a 
newspaper rather than on a small mag- 
azine is that there are many more jobs 
available on newspapers. The jobs avail- 
able in the magazine fields are too few.” 

“And the best training for editorial 
work?” 

“The more education a man has, the 
more background, the more experience in 
living, the better he will be able to meet 
his problems as an editor.” 

“Are courses in journalism of any par- 
ticular assistance?” 

“I’m not really qualified to judge. The 
men I have rubbed shoulders with never 
attended schools of journalism. There 
have been plenty of fine reporters who 
never went to one. I’m rather disposed 
to believe that the fastest way to learn 
is by having a city editor swear at you.” 

That was, at any rate, the way in 
which Sumner N. Blossom himself learned, 
though the occasions when he needed to 
be sworn at were few. Born in Kansas 
City, Missouri, he had to face the problem 
of earning a living while he was still very 
young. In the copper mines of Arizona, 
at a boy’s age he earned a man’s wages 
by acting as time-keeper. With the help 
of the money he had saved out of the one 
hundred and fifty dollars a month he made 
in the mines, he worked his way through 
the University of Missouri. Tuition at 
that time was much cheaper than it is 
now, and he had to pay only four dollars 
a week for board and room. To earn the 
money for this, he acted as secretary to 
the dean of the medical school. From 
this position he was fired because he 
couldn’t work a logarithm. 
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In newspaper work he was far more 
successful. In 1912 he went to work as 
a reporter for the Kansas City Star. It 
was not long before he decided, however, 
that in an age such as this, a man must 
have a definite goal in mind. In the field 
he had chosen, there were two paths to 
success—through writing and through 
editorial work. 

“To make a success of writing,” com- 
mented Mr. Blossom, “a man must be 
more brilliant than the average. He must 
be a better word-carpenter. 

“IT did not regard my writing as par- 
ticularly distinguished and did not want 
to join the host of mediocrities. ‘There 
are too many of them in the writing world. 
There remained, however, the other side 
of the fence. 

“Deciding that my future lay in edito- 
rial work, I deliberately asked for a 
change from reporting to a desk job. By 
reading copy, I knew I would learn how 
to handle other people’s work.” 

The desk job led to a position with the 
Associated Press of Topeka, Kansas City, 
and Chicago, to a position with the New 
York Daily News and, eventually, to the 
editorship of Popular Science Monthly. 

I asked Mr. Blossom whether he had at 
any time specialized in science. “No,” he 
replied, “I was simply a layman groping 
for the romance and drama in science. I 
was more interested in people than in 
things. That was why I introduced into 
the magazine personality sketches of men 
and women prominent in science. I felt 
that science could best be interpreted 
through colorful personalities.” 

But even while he worked on Popular 
Science, Sumner N. Blossom thrilled to 
the vivid presentation of human life in 
the magazine he now edits. While John 
M. Siddall was editing the magazine, he 
followed it closely. He saw its unwaver- 
ing purpose—its clinging to a goal— 
its unwillingness to be turned aside by 
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tangents, by the desire to try this and 
that new scheme in the hope that it might 
increase circulation. He understood its 
ideals and its aims so well that, when 
Merle Crowell resigned because of illness, 
he was able to undertake, almost over- 
night, the task of continuing the Ameri- 
can Magazine for the American family. 
Its aims have been succinctly expressed 
in “Fourteen Points About The American 
Magazine” drawn up by John M. Sidall, 
when he was editor. Those fourteen 
points remain as true today as they were 
then. I am repeating them here because 
I believe they ought to be on the desk of 


every writer who contemplates writing for 
the magazine. 


1, The American Magazine goes straight to the 
individual. It must appeal to the reader’s per- 
sonal interest and must stir him to action. It 
must prompt the reader to self-comparison and 
stimulate him to self-improvement. 

2. The magazine carries no gloom. 
all the gloom they want. They manufacture it 
on their own premises. You cannot sell them 
gloom. What they want to buy is a cure for their 
gloom. They don’t want to buy more gloom. 

3. The magazine carries no filth. 

4. The magazine is not hitched to any cause. It 
is not trying to prove anything. It is out for new 
ideas. It is a learner. It is always in the position 
to drop a bad idea and to take up a new, good 
one. It has no foolish pride of consistency. 

5. The magazine is a story magazine. Wherever 
possible, things are told in story form. Things 
are made just as entertaining and human as pos- 
sible—full of action. This applies to articles as 
well as to fiction. 

6. The magazine is edited down so that its 
stuff is not long and tedious. Some of the biggest 
and most important articles are not over 4,000 
words long. In this way we get articles that are 
packed with interest instead of being merely 
crowded with words. 


7. The magazine is always good-natured. An 
effort is made to get fun into every number. It 
is also what I sometimes call a talking book. This 
means that an effort is made to use words, espe- 
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cially in headlines and notes, that people are ac- 
customed to hear in conversation. The aim is to 
make the magazine seem like a person talking. 

8. The magazine is practical but not material- 
istic. It takes account of men’s desires for spirit- 
ual, mental, and physical improvement. It is not 
confined to the Almighty Dollar as a measure of 
success—in any sense of the word. 

9. Infinite variety is a keynote of the magazine. 
No subject is shut out provided it can be made 
personally applicable to the reader. Business, 
religion, health, education, sports, amusements— 
every conceivable subject can be brought into the 
magazine provided it has this personal application. 

10. The magazine works with the best writers. 
It works with writers who are nationally known— 
also with unknown talented writers. But the 
magazine is bigger than any of its individual con- 
tributors. The idea back of the magazine is the 
main thing. 

11. The magazine is journalistic. It is edited 
like a newspaper. Up to the very last minute 
things are put in and taken out and made over 
and over. It would be just as fovlish for you to 
ask me what will be in a number four months from 
now as it would be for you to ask the Editor of 
the New York World what will be in next Mon- 
day’s paper. The magazine is made hot out of the 
times—it is not served cold. 

12. The magazine does not fake—does not lie. 
Fakes are not as interesting as the truth. Neither 
do they find as sure corroboration in the reader’s 
mind. I like to print things that cause the reader 
to lay down the magazine and say: “Yes, sir! 
that’s true. I know a case just like it.” 

13. The magazine is a fighting magazine—that 
is, it carries to the reader the idea that it is worth 
while to fight and not to lie down. Fight for the 
better job, fight for better health, fight for better 
education. Don’t quit. Keep trying. Get out 
and do things. You will be happier if you do— 
infinitely happier. Besides, it is a sporting propo- 
sition. We are thrown into this world and may 
not understand where we came from, or why we 
are here, or where we are going. But it is cer- 
tain that the best thing to do is to exercise our 
brains and muscles while we are here and make 
the most of ourselves. 

14. The magazine believes in families and in the 
decent life of the average man. It does not be- 
lieve in eccentric, crank ideas. 

The magazine is winning out because of its nor- 
mality. It represents the normal healthy man. 


It is as perpetual as life itself. It will keep going 
so long as it maintains its natural healthy curiosity 
about life. 


How to Write Articles for Magazines 


By Harvey V. Deve. 


Mr. Deuell is a former editor of Liberty, and now editor of the 


New York Daily News. 


HE writer of an article for a mag- 

azine of general circulation is in the 
position of a man who undertakes to make 
a speech at a picnic. The people have all 
gathered around to have a good time, 
but their attention is vague, wandering 
and uncertain. It has to be captured on 
the fly and transformed quickly into 
definite interest. 

Let us take the case of the typical 
reader. He buys his magazine at a news- 
stand or acquires it by subscription, and 
carries it to its next resting place—the 
home lounge, a street car, a Pullman seat, 
or other favorable refuge. He starts 
thumbing the pages (for the typical 
reader never consults a table of contents), 
while he estimates the merits of the wares 
displayed. He is looking for nothing 
more specific than general entertainment. 
Of course, titles and striking pictures 
may catch his eye and induce him to 
examine this or that article more closely. 
But he will never settle back in his seat 
with the comfortable assurance of a man 
who has found what he wants until he has 
tasted and approved the text itself. 

Since the prime requisite for the suc- 
cess of any piece of writing is that it 
get itself read, and since the opening or 
“lead” of an article determines to a great 
extent the number who will read it, the 
shrewd author will devote the utmost care 
to this part of his article. Perhaps the 
commonest of all the faults in this con- 
nection is the “preface habit.” Some 
impulse, deeply rooted in man’s instinct 
for self-justification, prompts writers to 
explain the motives that induced them to 


tackle this or that subject. Like a base- 
ball pitcher, they feel the necessity for 
winding themselves up to gain their 
balance before delivering the practical 
matter at hand. 

Lead writing is mentioned first, not 
because it is more important in the final 
effect than other parts of an article, but 
because the chances are that, without a 
good lead, the article will not be read at 
all. All its later excellence is wasted. 

Most people feel that they get all the 
current information they need from the 
newspapers. And those who require 
specialized facts obtain them from pro- 
fessional or trade periodicals. The mag- 
azines of general circulation remain, for 
the most part, luxuries. It is true that 
they are very popular luxuries. But just 
as each publisher has to devise means to 
attract attention to his special magazine 
among so many, so each author who con- 
tributes to these periodicals must take 
special pains to make his particular con- 
tribution create as attractive a first im- 
pression as the subject will permit. 

A feast of entertainment is spread. No 
one can possibly consume every dish to 
the end. Let the first taste whet the 
the appetite to the utmost. A challenge 
to belief, a promise of valuable informa- 
tion on a matter of vital and universal 
concern, a surprising or mysterious situa- 
tion quickly sketched in to tantalize curi- 
osity, an amusing observation implying 
a promise of smiles or laughter to come— 
these are just a few of the devices for the 
purpose, 

In general, the plan and structure of an 
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article should obey the same principles 
as govern a short story, for exactly the 
same reasons. 

The article must have a definite plot. 
It must start from a given point and pro- 
ceed uninterruptedly toward a destination 
or climax. Facts and observations must 
be selected and arranged with the single 
purpose of contributing to that climax. 
This means that the author must have 
his conclusion or objective definitely in 
mind before he sets down a single word. 
Not only must he select the material he 
will use, with an eye to its pertinence, but 
he must clothe that material in language 
adapted to the general impression he in- 
tends to create. To change the key or 
pitch of an article when part way through 
it is as great an offense as to change the 
key of a half-completed song. 

The preliminary requirement for the 
construction of any article is a sound 
foundation of facts. The author’s mere 
opinions and conclusions are not enough 
—not even in those exceptional cases 
where his name is certification of his 
entire familiarity with his subject. 
Human curiosity requires the complete 
exposition of ideas. It is like the eye 
which involuntarily travels from the top 
of a structure toward the ground on 
which it rests. Unless somewhere the at- 
tention comes to grips with what at least 
purports to be the basis of the whole 
matter, the effect is unsatisfying and may 
often appear irrational. 

The facts in hand, it is a safe assertion 
that seventy-five per cent. of the value 
of an article rests in the manner of its 
presentation. For, no matter how vital 
and interesting the facts may be, they 
are quite capable of being rendered mean- 
ingless or unimportant to the broad aver- 
age of men by poor arrangement, ill- 
chosen words, or loose writing. An author 
may not, for example, announce that the 
moon is made of green cheese on the first 
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page of his manuscript, and then wait 
until page thirty-seven to offer the main 
body of his proof, having meanwhile 
tarried to discuss such other matters as 
the stars, and the sun, and all the space 
beyond. This may seem a superfluous in- 
junction, yet an unaccountable number 
of articles with such faulty arrangement 
find their way into print. 

It is this need of being orderly and con- 
secutive in the uttering of ideas that im- 
presses upon the writer the major part of 
his task. Articles are easily written which 
have first been well thought out. From a 
sufficient number of facts the author 
should unfailingly draw a conclusion of 
his own. This may be the conclusion he 
is to incorporate in his article, but not 
necessarily so—for a man may often 
speak with his tongue in his cheek. Yet 
without such a conclusion, an author is 
a sailor without a chart—he cannot steer 
a course, because he has nothing to sug- 
gest a possible destination. 

Having fixed his own interpretation 
of the facts before him, the author is 
next required to select the significance or 
emphasis he will impart to them in calling 
them to the public attention. Perhaps he 
will elect merely to toss the matter into 
the air for the public to catch and inter- 
pret in any manner it pleases; but even 
in that indefinite purpose, he must be 
affirmative at least in so far as his intent 
is concerned. For should his method fail 
to reveal that he is intentionally indefinite, 
the reader is bound to feel that the article 
is vague, weak, and unsatisfactory. 

The third step in the composition of 
an effective article is the selection of a 
manner of approach which will best create 
the desired impression on the greatest 
number of persons. Should the author 
be incensed at something and have an 
ambition to inveigh against it, a choice 
of weapons is possible; the bludgeon, the 
rapier, and the slap-stick are at hand, 








But having chosen, he must stick to his 
weapon. To change metaphors, a violinist 
who would stop his Stradivarius to finish 
the concert with a mouth harmonica would 
be courting the critical catcall. The 
reader may catch the new note, but his 
appreciation has been whetted for some- 
thing else. Nothing in these remarks is 
intended, of course, to deprecate the so- 
called “light aside.” Asides should, how- 
ever, be asides—harmonious with the 
whole—and not distracting influences. 

It is after he has determined, in these 
general ways, what he wishes to say, and 
how he proposes to say it, that the author 
enters the most difficult part of his task— 
the orderly arrangement of all his mate- 
rial, so that the facts, and the conclusions 
drawn from them, emerge before the 
reader in what appears to be an in- 
evitable succession. The thread of action 
and observation need not follow any 
standardized order. For instance, it 
It is toward 


need not be chronological. 
psychological order that an article must 


strive. That is, it must appear to the 
ordinary human mind that the happen- 
ings are in plausible sequence. 

The number of persons to whom an 
article can be made to appeal is a ques- 
tion supplemental to all the questions 
which have gone before, because it is 
linked, to a certain degree, with an 
article’s substance. It is even more 
closely identified, however, with the 
article’s approach—with the point of 
view he brings to bear, not only upon 
his subject, but upon the persons he 
addresses. 

Nothing could be more apparent than 
that people’s surface interests differ— 
are conditioned primarily upon the cir- 
cumstances of their lives, and are circum- 
scribed by their intellectual equipment. 
Out of this situation comes the fact that 
no author can write effectively on any 
topic without a mental image of his 
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prospective readers. But as his remarks 
tend to touch the deeper common interests 
of humanity, his audience increases. 

An obvious maxim, yes, but it is 
astonishing how many authors, otherwise 
competent, confuse objective importance 
with human interest. For instance, the 
discovery of the extinct dodo bird might 
be the most important result of a scientific 
exploration; but the statement of this 
fact would arouse no such keen enthu- 
siasm in the typical reader as some 
anecdote of extraordinary human heroism 
incident to making the discovery. 

The best plan is to turn the subject 
over and over, viewing it from all sides, 
until some aspect of it is discovered that 
has direct application to one of those 
broad interests common to men and 
women, old and young, the world over. 
It is unnecessary, as it would be im- 
possible, to list all these points of 
general human contact. But they all 
grow out of such basic concerns in life 
as food, clothing, sex, desire for wealth, 
glory, and power; patriotism, religious 
impulses, and curiosity about the more 
obvious and spectacular mysteries of 
science or human nature. 

Given an aspect of relevancy to ordi- 
nary human affairs, the subject and all 
that relates to it becomes interesting ; and 
the complement of the proposition is also 
true. Given sufficient facts, there is not 
a subject in the world which may not be 
dealt with in a popular article, provided 
the author is willing to search for its 
point of human contact. 

There is much confusion about what 
is called “popular writing,” many speak- 
ing of it as if it were synonymous with 
poor writing. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. A popular bit of writing 
may be a classic, and certainly much of 
the unpopular esoteric stuff is abomi- 
nable. A subject treated in a popular 
vein may appeal to a bootblack in spite 
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of bad writing, when the same piece would 
offend a college professor with more deli- 
cate sensibilities. But the bootblack does 
not enjoy it because it is bad. He likes 
it in spite of its badness. It would appeal 
to him even more if it were well-written 
in the true sense of the word. 

Nor does the college professor enjoy 
an article simply because it is pitched in 
a top-lofty key or because it is technically 
complicated or filled with difficult obscuri- 
ties beyond the bootblack’s understanding. 
He may be persuaded that the topic is 
too involved to handle in any other way. 
But he, too, would enjoy it far more if 
it were possible to make it appeal to the 
more human side of his nature—the side 
he shares in common with the bootblack. 
In the hands of a competent craftsman, 
virtually any subject in the world can be 
given this kind of universal appeal. And 
that’s what is meant by popular writing. 
It is far harder to do than the other kind. 
Technical terms, abstract and synthetic 
adjectives, are easy short cuts. The word 
“esoteric,” used above, escapes the neces- 
sity of a carefully constructed popular 
phrase, but it scarcely adds great beauty 
or appeal to its sentence. 

The general form of an article is a 
matter to which limited space can be de- 
voted here. We have compared its struc- 
ture with that of a short story, with a 
plot and a climax. The test of the sound 
structure of an article comes when you 
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undertake to cut its length. If you can 
delete the first paragraph without great 
injury to the story, or the last para- 
graph, then the structure of the article 
is at fault. Indeed, if you can trim the 
story by cutting whole paragraphs out of 
any part of it without impairing its 
sense, it has not been properly put to- 
gether. It is a maxim of editorial offices 
that the best-written story is always the 
hardest to trim. Such an article, when 
for mechanical reasons it has to be com- 
pressed in shorter space, can only be cut 
a word or phrase at a time. It may even 
have to be recast entirely if much too 
long. 

These are not theoretical, academic 
standards that are outlined here, but are 
suggestions that grow out of the practical 
necessity of reaching a great number of 
people in the most direct and effective 
manner. To catch interest, to hold it, 
and to conclude in a manner that satisfies 
the reader’s curiosity and leaves him with 
a desire to read another article by the 
same author—these are the most 
portant tasks. 

Literary quality may be expected from 
a simple style. Let the author imagine 
himself to be talking to an average person 
of the type he desires to reach. As he 
tells his story, let him constantly ask him- 
self if what he is saying would reach the 
understanding and keep alive the interest 
of his imaginary auditor. That way lies 
practical success. 
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Newspaper Opportunities Open 
to Women 


By Marion Hutcuinson 


YS discussing newspaper opportunities 
open to women, I should say, first, that 
I consider newspaper training invaluable 
for any woman who wants to write. 
Whether she wishes to be a news reporter, 
magazine editor, fiction writer, or to 
specialize in fashions or advertising, the 
newspaper will prove the logical stepping- 
stone. Newspaper work will give to the 
woman writer the “How-to” of writing, 
the “Where-to” of selling, and create the 
“news sense” necessary to each branch of 
writing. 

The newspaper is becoming, more and 
more, the college of the writing world. 
For the woman with real ambition toward 
authorship, newspaper work will serve as 
the life class serves the artist. It will 
prove her to herself, keep her writing, 
destroy her fear-of-editors complex, bring 
out her talent, and give her experience 
of life and facility of expression. And, 
because newspaper training enables a 
woman to act with initiative, to approach 
problems with an open mind, such train- 
ing often leads to such desirable business 
positions as a financial writer for a bank, 
publicity work, the directing of advertis- 
ing campaigns, and the managing of a 
fashion bureau. 

Society news reporting opened the orig- 
inal door of opportunity in newspaper 
work to women. It is, for women, the 
oldest journalistic career. Many women 
star reporters and special writers began 
as society reporters. They advanced to 
the position of society editor, or editor 
of the woman’s page, and went on from 
there to higher positions. 

Society reporting is becoming highly 


specialized and affords excellent training 
for the woman beginning newspaper work. 
Accuracy is the keynote of society writ- 
ing, many newspapers making it a rule 
that all notices of social affairs sent in 
by mail or telephone be verified. Second 
to accuracy comes experience in actual 
news-gathering. The beginning society 
reporter is given a certain district or 
“beat” to cover, where she keeps watch 
on social happenings. She is taught, also, 
to solicit news from certain sources, and 
the contacts established through her work 
with people, with social and civic club 
members, may be of benefit later. 

Many newspapers are now making a 
special position for the “Club Reporter.” 
Oftentimes the club reporter is under the 
supervision of the society editor, but on 
the majority of the metropolitan news- 
papers, club reporting requires the full 
time of at least one woman. Club report- 
ing may lead to work on a publicity 
bureau, campaign managing, or to one 
of the new political positions. An expe- 
rienced woman who has been active in club 
work would be well suited to such a posi- 
tion but it is, like society reporting, 
exacting and trying, requiring tact and 
adaptability. The club reporter will be 
called upon to write about civic, political, 
and educational clubs, health leagues, 
benevolent and charitable organizations, 
study and literary societies, and social 
and fraternal organizations. Club re- 
porting may lead, also, to convention re- 
porting, and should produce feature and 
special articles for the Sunday sections 
as well as the daily. 

There is an opportunity on even small 
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newspapers for the clever woman writer 
to be a columnist. On some newspapers, 
women are conducting “corners” filled 
with human-interest stories and impres- 
sionistic bits of writing shorter than, but 
similar to, the regular columns written by 
men. The writing of a column goes 
splendidly with general reporting which 
brings one in contact with all kinds of 
people and situations. The woman 
columnist should have the power of keen 
observation and a “nose for news.” She 
must be more than a reporter, since she 
must invest her column with a bit of 
philosophy and have sufficient glamour in 
her style of writing to give an added 
touch of mystery and wonder to her little 
stories of everyday life. There is also an 
opportunity for the woman columnist to 
develop her camera work, since she may 
enliven her stories with snapshots. 

The Shopper occupys an important 
place on many modern dailies, and her 
position combines a business and a writ- 
ing career. Her department is a good 
example of the service, along personal 
lines, that newspapers offer their women 
readers and their advertisers. This work 
is often better paid than society editing 
or reporting, since the shopper is “on 
her own,” and if she can secure a number 
of regular advertisers, her department 
largely runs itself. 

The shopper must appreciate that her 
department is a distinct service to the 
reader, to the advertiser, because his 
goods are brought more directly to the 
attention of women readers, and to the 
newspaper itself, because the advertisers 
are under contract, for one year or two, 
to continue such “shopper” advertising. 
In conjunction with this work, some news- 
papers present an editorial shopping page 
which is really news of merchandise in de- 
partment stores. Such a column is not 
paid advertising and the shopper, upon 
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requests from readers, merely turns them 
over to the stores. 

The beginning woman reporter is often 
assigned to theatrical reviewing, which 
experience may, eventually, lead her to 
a position as a dramatic or a motion- 
picture critic. Straight news reporting 
may lead to political writing, which is 
becoming a very important branch of 
newspaper work, since women are taking 
a vital part in national and municipal 
affairs. Straight reporting may lead, also, 
to such work as an adviser or philoso- 
pher, in positions made famous by such 
women as Dorothy Dix or Helen Row- 
land. The opportunity is offered to the 
person unusually gifted, or interested in 
some particular subject, to develop into 
a columnist or a special writer. Most 
newspaper opportunities are limited only 
by the woman reporter’s ability or in- 
ventiveness, 

The woman sports writer occupies a 
strategic position. Women cover all the 
sports activities of women or are em- 
ployed as special writers to cover only 
one branch. Interest in sports, ever in- 
creasing, since women are attending prize- 
fights and baseball and football games, 
sports writing by women is bound to 
develop. It is essential that the would-be 
writer be a sportswoman who understands 
wherein the rules of women’s games differ 
from those of men’s, and who grasps 
feminine psychology. 

The woman who wishes to succeed at 
newspaper work should specialize. The 
woman who can bring to her work special 
knowledge and training will go farther, 
in the long run, than the woman who 
merely competes with, or follows the lead 
of men reporters. We have reached, in 
the newspaper work as elsewhere, the era 
of specialization. It is no longer enough 
that a woman know how to write; she 
must have knowledge of some particular 
subject, whether fashions, politics, sports, 











interior decorating, or home economics. 
Such a woman writer should, if she will 
acquire the necessary editorial back- 
ground, be equipped to be a Woman’s 
Page Editor or a Household Page 
Manager. 

Editing a woman’s page is good train- 
ing for magazine editorship. The woman’s 
page varies with the newspaper, and much 
of the material used is purchased from 
syndicates. The editor of such a page 
must know how to select and buy mate- 
rial; how to edit copy, how to make-up 
her page, and when and where to use lay- 
outs. 

The Household Page may occupy an 
important place in the Sunday or daily 
paper and this, too, varies in make-up. 
The woman editor of such a page may 
often introduce contests which stimulate 
interest, and she should have a direct 
knowledge of home economics, interior 
decorating, and such subjects, because it 
will be necessary to judge, even if she 
does not write the features, whether the 
material she buys is authentic. The Chil- 
dren’s Page, as well, takes on a varied 
atmosphere with different papers. The 
Children’s Page has a wide influence and 
is accorded much adult attention, both by 
the reader-parents of children and by the 
wide-awake publisher who sees in his child 
readers future subscribers. 

On the Sunday staff, there is an 
opportunity for at least one woman 
feature writer. She may also be the 
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assistant Sunday Editor and may edit 
the Magazine section of the Sunday paper 
and the Woman’s Page. Training such 
as is afforded the woman on the Sunday 
staff is inestimable for future magazine 
work or for experience in editing. Stories 
required for the Sunday sections, which 
are called “features,” take on a more 
sensational or a more leisurely and in- 
spirational atmosphere than do the news 
stories appearing in the dailies. “Success 
stories” come under this class: stories of 
men and women who have achieved success 
in some chosen line, stories of persons, 
usually handicapped, who have succeeded, 
despite these handicaps. Stories of civic 
improvements and betterments, of the 
public schools which have a human- 
interest angle, and stories of great events, 
both in the past and present history of 
the city, which can be “played up” with 
picture layouts, offer good material. 

There is still a barrier of prejudice 
against women as editors. This has worn 
down somewhat, especially on the metro- 
politan newspapers, but the ordinary 
small city newspaper does not employ 
women on the “copy desk” nor the 
“county desk,” and the number of staff 
positions is limited. Many times a woman 
who earnestly desires to do newspaper 
reporting is obliged to “sell-in” from the 
outside by free-lancing, or by offering a 
special page or service to the managing 
editor or advertising manager before she 
becomes one of the staff. 


Fact in Fiction 


By Cari ScHEeFFEL 


A reader points out a flaw often overlooked by writers and editors. 


— you undertake to write a 
story, how much “reader attitude” 
How often in the 
course of its preparation do you ask 


do you give to it? 


yourself what effect your combination of 
words may produce upon the reader? 
Indeed, in creating your story, do you 
pay any attention to the fundamental 
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purpose of entertaining the reader? 
These are pertinent questions which 
writers, as well as editors, ought to ask 
themselves more frequently than can be 
the case, or some published stories would 
never have been written, to say nothing 
of printed. 

When a reader sits down to devour a 
piece of non-fiction, he does so with a 
more or less receptive mind ready to 
absorb knowledge. If the non-fiction is 
presented in readable, interesting form, 
practically no reader resistance needs to 
be overcome. However, when a reader 
picks up a piece of fiction his entire 
mental attitude and psychological setting 
is quite different. In that case he seeks 
entertainment, a change of mind, and 
consequently his initial receptivity is 
practically nil. In other words, in writ- 
ing fiction, reader interest must be created 
and aroused from a previous neutral 
mental attitude. But what is of even 
greater importance, once that interest 
has been aroused, it must be held without 
interruption. Reading fiction, be it ever 
so frivolous or ever so gruesome, must 
induce a responsive attitude in the mind 
of the reader without being interrupted 
by distractions within the story. 

Stories, authorities inform us, should 
have human interest and appeal in order 
to be successful when offered to adult 
readers. It is axiomatic that the word- 
pictures you and I receive by the inter- 
pretation of those pictures in the light 
of our past experiences have a powerful 
influence on our reader-interest in the 
story. And the nearer those word- 
pictures harmonize with our previous 
knowledge of any given experience, the 
less likely is a created mental setting with 
favorable attributes towards the story 
apt to be disrupted. ~ 

Have you ever thought over the psycho- 
logical aspects of realties and figments of 
the imagination, and the varying effects 
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their wrongful use may have upon the 
mind of a reader of fiction? When you 
experience an event impressed upon you 
by any of your senses, it leaves an ever- 
lasting impression upon your mind. Its 
vividness and the time it remains in the 
foreground of your consciousness subject 
to voluntary recall, or memory, are pro- 
portional. When you read about an event 
similar to one which has at some previous 
time been impressed upon your conscious- 
ness, if it is properly presented, it will 
arouse in your mind’s eye a more or less 
definite mental picture. The more accu- 
rately a given set of words portray the 
accuracy of an event or experience, the 
more apt they are to arouse a mental 
picture in the reader’s mind that is in 
harmony with a previous impression. 
Conversely, when a story portrays expe- 
riences or events as alleged facts to 
be accepted by the reader, but which 
seriously conflict with his previously re- 
ceived impression, an undesirable psycho- 
logical setting is at once aroused in the 
reader’s mind. The result may be any 
number of unpleasant affective attributes 
which are entirely incompatible with those 
required to make the reading of the story 
a success. In order to make a story in- 
teresting, its author must first create a 
psychological setting having pleasurable 
affective attributes, and then he must use 
great care to prevent anything within the 
story itself from disrupting that setting. 

My personal interests and observations 
have been limited to incidents appearing 
in fiction pertaining to health, medicine, 
surgery, laws and legal procedure, and 
the field of psychology, in which entirely 
inaccurate and erroneous word-pictures 
were painted which seriously conflicted 
with the prior conceptions of knowledge 
possessed by the reader. The mass of 
erroneous word-pictures portrayed in 
these fields by fiction writers is really 
appalling! Moreover, when further con- 

















sideration of the fact is taken that count- 
less persons used to reading fiction for 
entertainment and relaxation are also the 
ones whose fields of daily activity enable 
them to easily detect inconsistent fictional 
word-pictures, then the bad effect of re- 
peatedly disturbing the reader’s mental 
setting by this means can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

It is by no means the “pulp paper” 
fiction alone that reeks with such poor 
fictional salesmanship. Even the publica- 
tions to which the élite in writerdom 
alone succeed in contributing are guilty 
of these transgressions. To illustrate the 
point I hope to have brought home to 
writers of fiction, I cite two instances 
taken from a magazine which is a 
cherished goal of all fiction writers. In 
a recent number there appeared the 
following: 


“Yes. But not in salt water!” said Parr. 
He smiled. “He was drowned in fresh 
water and carried to the beach. See how 
these things work out. The percentage is 
always in favor of the bank.” He chuckled. 
“Every little while they get away, but not 
for long. The first thing we look at is the 
left side of the heart. It is filled with blood 
aerated by the lungs, and if the man was 
drowned, this blood is diluted. If the blood 
isn’t diluted, the man was dead before being 
put in the water! Simple enough. If the 
blood contains too much salt, he was 
drowned in salt water. If it contains less 
salt than normal, he was drowned in fresh 
water. There is no mystery about detect- 
ing crime.” 


Now, practically every high-school 
graduate who has studied even the most 
elementary physiology knows that the 
circulatory system forms an entirely 
closed system so far as an interchange 
of liquids is concerned in any other way 
than by osmosis; and that in case of 
drowning, either in fresh water or in salt 
water, no water whatever enters the blood 
vessels, so that the author’s crime-detect- 
ing conclusion is entirely at variance with 
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physiological facts known to hundreds of . 
thousands of readers. 

This bit of fictional “bunk” was de- 
liberately circulated in the joke columns 
of America’s foremost medical publica- 
tion. Thus, in the minds of at least 200,- 
000 intelligent readers of fiction—and 
doctors read more than any other intelli- 
gent class—both the editor accepting 
that story and the author who sought to 
palm off such fiction for plausible fact, 
created an undesirable mental setting in 
a mass of potential readers which cannot 
be beneficial to the editor or the con- 
tributor. 

When such erroneous word-pictures are 
painted, the protean effect may be bad 
enough; but when they are presented in 
the form of cuts and illustrations, the 
undesirable effect is still greater. The 
same magazine not so long ago illus- 
trated a navy cruiser for a coast-guard 
cutter in connection with a story by a 
well-known author, with the disastrous 
effect of spoiling the mental setting re- 
quired for story reading for thousands 
who knew the difference between a naval 
cruiser and a coast-guard cutter. 

Stories, in order to hold interest, must 
consist of a series of word-pictures ca- 
pable of representing plausible facts to the 
reader group for which they are intended. 
True, in fiction the degree of accuracy 
required is considerably less than that 
necessitated in writing non-fiction; never- 
theless, it does not pay to portray word- 
pictures pertaining to more or less techni- 
cal matters without making certain that 
they represent plausible facts. 

It behooves the editor, great and small, 
as well as writers, both of the meteor and 
star variety, to give more attention to 
these points by consulting competent 
technical authority rather than to risk 
undesirable consequences which lack of 
plausibility in fiction writing may have 
upon the mind of the reader. 
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TYLE is the most abused word in the 
lexicon of authors. Few writers know 
what it really means, or how to employ 
it as a literary tool. Yet beginners try 
hurriedly to evolve a style, while nearly 
every established author at one time or 
another worries as to whether his last 
book possesses the imagined quality he 
believes common to all his works. Style, 
therefore, represents the mythical key to 
a mysterious portal. If the writer can 
once clutch this open-sesame, it will admit 
him-for all eternity into a golden Valhalla 
of unending fame and acceptance slips. 

What exactly is style? The dictionary 
calls it a “manner of writing.” But orig- 
inally it. meant an “instrument used by 
the ancients in writing on waxed tablets, 
and hence anything resembling the ancient 
style in shape or use.” Out of this defini- 
tion the present values we associate with 
the word, have gradually emanated. Con- 
sidered informally, style, for the literary 
man today, signifies a “mode of express- 
ing thought in language, especially in 
such ways as exhibit the spirit and faculty 
of the artist.” But several definite con- 
notations must be additionally included, 
if we are to appreciate the full savor. 
Style may accrue from the characteristic 
mode of presentation or construction. 
But it may quite as easily arise out of 
conformity to or dissimilarity with a 
definite social standard. In other words, 
the essence of style may be extracted 
from the material, the individuality of 
the writer who handles it, or the world 
in which he moves, all depending upon the 
point of emphasis and the complicated 
psychological factors which select it. 

At the present moment, style seems to 
me a sadly over-worked word, a kind of 
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carry-over from the last century, when 
it was the custom for every writer of 
prominence, almost without exception, to 
read widely in the classics before starting 
upon his own literary career. A great 
many excellent writers today are totally 
unconscious of any personal style, al- 
though recognizing that they possess a 
certain indefinable quality which singles 
out all their works from those of any 
other author. One man with whom I 
recently discussed this question remarked: 
“Critics are constantly harping upon my 
very definite and unusual sense for style. 
The only thing I can answer is that 
through long practice I have developed 
a very sensitive taste for the sound and 
arrangement of words. I detest a ‘hiss- 
ing’ sentence as well as an awkward flow 
of unnecessary or misplaced connectives. 
I try to weed my garden of all its in- 
elegancies.” 

Since, despite these expressions of opin- 
ion, style is an actively used word among 
writers, it becomes necessary to examine 
and define its true meaning. This is 
doubly essential when one appreciates the 
extremes to which persons in real or 
partial authority drag it. Let me illus- 
trate. On the one hand I read not long 
ago, in a column of advice to the lovelorn, 
that the best possible way of succeeding 
in any line of work, is to “find your type, 
then accentuate it.” Directly opposed to 
this run the words recently used to 
describe H. M. Tomlinson’s “All Our 
Yesterdays.” Such a novel, it was sug- 
gested, “could only have been written by 
one man and by him only once.” 

There you have it. The first funda- 
mental of style is intention, but only if 
the writer remembers that technique may 
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never serve as more than a means to an 
end, a device to put his story and his 
ideas across to the reader. Style, if it 
ever really existed, has been throughout 
the ages the means by which authors, 
artists, all those viewing life in a creative 
way, have trained themselves to see things 
more finely. It represents the splendid 
fruition of a mental concept which strikes 
a balance between intellect and emotion. 

Style is, above all, personal interest, 
or what Charles H. Woodbury, the Ameri- 
can marine artist, calls the “personal 
irregularity of well-known symbols,” 
wherein the simple, deliberate pattern 
always proves the best and most effective. 
Irregularity, of course, grows not so 
much out of avoidance of the conven- 
tional, as from a development of warm, 
intimate knowledge. Lon Chaney, despite 
his very remarkable ability, is essentially 
an eccentric character-actor, while Emil 
Jannings represents an artist who has 
discovered and evolved his own personal 
irregularity of expression. Similarly, in 
the realm of books, consider the differ- 
ence between the best work of Katherine 
Brush and Vina Delmar. Which of these 
has discovered style, and which accentu- 
ated her type? Artists have a phrase, 
color habit, for which there is no exact 
equivalent among writers. It is a pity, 
because authors, too, have their manner- 
isms, both in the selection of material and 
in its treatment. And in literature, as 
well as in painting, there is a difference 
between the finished masterpiece with its 
very distinct personal accent and the 
merely interesting work possessing good 
values, not properly located as a whole. 

Perhaps if we substitute mood for 
style, we shall come nearer the mark. 
Consider Joseph Conrad. Does he now, 
in the light of retrospect, still appear the 
great stylist? John Galsworthy, George 
Bernard Shaw. Do they always write in 
the same precise manner? Or do they in 


Their 








reality strike a mood, which illustrates in 
each the individual spirit of the artist 
and his reaction to a common social world 
—England? The Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas own a mood that, in the best 
of them, always arouses a particular de- 
light in a very wide and discriminating 
public. The same could be said of many 
other pleasurable forms of entertainment, 
and of many authors. Fundamentally it 
is not possible for the writer always to 
evoke the same style. No two stories 
being identically alike, either in material 
or treatment, the author who achieved 
this result would not be doing justice to 
the tales of which his imagination was 
capable. Yet all of us are familiar with 
writers, who, while never working in quite 
the same manner, nevertheless gradually 
attain, as they come into their maturity, 
a tone or mood characteristic of their 
best efforts. But even this does not re- 
main quiescent, fixed; on the contrary, 
it is continually changing, ripening, be- 
coming more delicate in its savor. 

Here, then, lies the real distinction and 
meaning, for writers, of the word style. 
It is something as intangible as character, 
to be won only by the same attention to 
detail and self-imposed discipline. These 
qualities, however, must be instinctive 
rather than conscious. Because of fre- 
quent references to it in the newspapers 
and magazines of the day, we are accus- 
tomed to think of style only as applied to 
the new models in automobiles, or gowns 
from Paris. But these, unless we separate 
them and distinguish between the work of 
individual craftsmen and ateliers, merely 
resolve themselves into successive fads. 
“Styles,” once remarked Isabel Patterson, 
“go out, but they come in, too.” She 
should have added, however, that they are 
renewed only in the work of imitators or 
inferior artisans. The great stylists have 
always been more interested in what they 
were creating than how. 
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Tue readers of THe Writer are mvited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in Tue Writer, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. Letters (not over four 
hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer's Forum,” 
and should contain name and address. We cannot guarantee to 
print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


THE AUTHOR’S ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT 


Editor, the Forum: 

Any one who has had to work against time in 
fiction writing, or who has been asked to prepare 
an article on a not-too-familiar subject within 
short notice, or who has been writing under the 
high pressure generated by the hot flame of AN 
IDEA, knows what it is to be brought up short 
by the discovery that some small but vital bit of 
knowledge is not his to write about, either because 
he has forgotten it, or because he never really 
knew it. This irritating lack is usually discovered 
at midnight or on a holiday when public sources 
of information are not available. Such an expe- 
rience led me to collect as many cheap short-cuts 
to everyday facts as I could reasonably house on 
a shelf beside my desk. Gradually, at scarcely 
any expense, I have assembled quite an array of 
pamphlets, books, and catalogs, and there is not 
a week that I do not draw out at least one for 
reference. Thinking the list may be of use to 
others, I am including it here, with notations on 
the use of the less obvious items. This list does 
not include the essential books any writer owns, 
such as a dictionary, thesaurus, textbook on Eng- 
lish grammar, etc. 


The Bible. 

Shakespeare. 

World Almanac. (Published yearly, a mine of 
information, giving all sorts of tables and 
outstanding dates, such as dates of national 
disasters. ) 

Geography. 

American History. 

U. S. Department of Labor Bulletins on wages 
of wage-earners in the U. S., also working 
conditions, hours of labor, etc. Your state 
senator can get these for you, or they can 
be purchased at the Government Printing Of- 
fice for five cents a copy. 
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Time-tables of the main railroads in the U. S. (to 
be had for the asking at stations, and invalu- 
able for getting exact distances and railroad 
running time. s sometimes determines the 
whole crisis in a story, and an error is all too 
easily detected by a reader knowing the places 
involved.) 

Steamship descriptive circulars, both for prices 
and special descriptions. 

Catalogs from department stores in New York 
and Chicago. (Prices, descriptions of acces- 
sories, and colored plates of latest styles 
often give an idea in describing men’s and 
women’s dress.) 

Catalog from large, general mail-order house 
(gives prices of moderate-class goods, includ- 
ing every kind of household need, urban and 
rural, building materials, camping outfits— 
everything!) 

Catalog from large nurseryman. 

Catalog from furniture house, particularly one 
specializing in “period” furniture. 

A recipe book. 

Baedeker’s Guide to the U. S. and one or two 
guides to European countries. 

A medical dictionary. (Much of my work requires 
this special reference book. I begged my 
copy from a doctor friend.) 

Special leaflets. This is my miscellaneous file 
where I keep any specially important lists or 
reports, advertisements that come to me, in- 
surance rates, etc. 


If I am intending to write about a city to which 
I have not been in recent years, and to which I 
cannot go, I write to the Chamber of Commerce 
for a city map and a set of twelve postal cards 
showing pictures of the most famous landmarks, 
beauty spots, etc., and for any publicity material 
the Chamber may have for distribution. I check 
such information with any I can find in the ency- 
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clopedia and Baedeker. Needless to say, writing 
about any spot which is unfamiliar is a dangerous 
proceeding, but if I have an opportunity to indi- 
cate I have a knowledge of the city, my work is 
more interesting. 


TheWoter 








This about comprises the books of general in- 
terest. I shall be glad to hear of any additional 
ones that I might profitably add to my shelf. 


A. H. Condit. 
New York City. 


YOU CAN BEST WRITE WHAT YOU MOST LIKE TO READ 


Editor, the Forum: 

Did you ever stand, bewildered, in the trolley 
terminal of a great city, lost in the labyrinth of 
cars which darted in and out, wondering which 
particular one would take you where you wanted 
to go? 

Just such a baffling situation confronts the be- 
ginner-writer. The tremendous volume and diver- 
sity of contemporary journalism opens myriads of 
paths and by-paths in all conceivable directions, 
and every would-be writer must choose the “Way 
his soul shall go.” Just as each trolley takes 
some one to his destination, so each vista of this 
intricate maze leads to some writer's particular 
field of success. We can no more all arrive at 
this goal via the same route than we can all go 
home on the same street car. 

For years I toyed with the fiction idea. Ever 
since I can remember, my all-important interest 
has centered in literature. Any other profession 
as a lifetime proposition was inconceivable. So I 
continued to write fiction, though editors made 
speed records in getting manuscripts back to me. 

This did not weaken my determination. In fact, 
I expected a certain amount of it. Countless life- 
stories of authors had steeled me against the dis- 
appointment of rejection slips. I took to heart 
— crumb of advice from the Arrived. I prac- 
ticed religiously every “help” offered. Still noth- 


ing came of it. 

During this time, all my spare moments were 
spent in reading articles, which I always preferred 
to fiction. 

The story might have ended here except for 
mere chance. We organized a Writer’s Club and 
undertook a practice course. The first assignment 


was a short article. Mine was later accepted by 
the first editor to whom I sent it. Then i began 
to see daylight. 

At last it occurred to me that there was some- 
thing else to write besides fiction. I took to ar- 
ticles like a duck takes to water. I analyzed my- 
self. I am not the romantic type. I am intensely 
matter-of-fact and materialistic. Yet I would 
paint the a of life by fictionizing. 

Eventually the profound truth of an old motto 
was brought home to me. “You can write best 
of the subjects you know best.” How simple! 
I had heard that hundreds of times, just as you 
have. In fact I had a feeling of pity for the 
unfortunate ones when I read that so many 
novices overlook this golden rule. I never dreamed 
it could apply to me. 

Mere familiarity with a subject does not mean 
knowing it. You must know it inside and out, 
backward and forward, with a thoroughness and 
re ye er that only comes with a real 
vital interest. Your heart, body, mind, and soul 
must be wrapped up in a subject before you are 
qualified to write of it. 

From this deduction I translated the old saying 
to fit my particular needs, thus: “You can best 
write what you most like to read.” For we auto- 
matically read the subjects which most interest 
us, and naturally we know those subjects best. 
When a man has tho consciously and uncon- 
sciously, for years ng a certain trend, his 
writing in this line shows a mellowness and an 
overtone of restrospect which no amount of casual 


investigation can inspire. 
Vivian McCullough. 
Ardmore, Okla. 


“WHILE I WAS MUSING, THE FIRE BURNED” 


Editor, the Forum: 

Musing comes first. No creative work can be 
done without it. An hour spent in musing may 
be an hour well spent. But if you can’t get hours, 
take spare minutes. Musing is kindling the fire. 
This is the first step in expression. 

When the fire is lighted, the cook proceeds to 
cook the meal. When your fire of inspiration 
burns as the result of musing, then is the time to 
cook your ideas, in the form of writing, that they 
may be pues and digestible to those whom 

ou wo serve. wait for the fire to go 
out and be rekindled with difficulty? Use the fire 
while it is bright and new and hot. “Then spake 
I with my tongue,” says the Scripture writer. 
Whether the expression is with the tongue, or in 


writing, the principle is the same. 
fire is the second step in expression. 
To write down ideas as they come to you is the 
poo way of using the fire of creative fervor. 
n’t om it off and then try to remember that 
idea that you had the day before yesterday. 
t is like Pharoah forgetting his dream, and 
then trying to remember it. It took a Joseph to 
find out w Pharaoh had dreamed, and Joseph 
himself gave all the credit to God. It disturbed 
Pharaoh to have his ideas get away from him. It 
may mean loss to us if some idea has gone be- 
yond recall, for we may not have a modern Joseph 
to bring it back. 


Washington, D. C. 


Using the 


Annie R. Hunter. 
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The Manuscript Market 


TuHeE information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions ‘should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A contimuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 





ApvenTURE—Butterick Bldg., 161 Sixth 
Ave., New York. “Glamorous, picaresque, 
romantic stories with strong, suspenseful 
action, exotic background most needed at 
present.” Taboos “sports, supernatural, 
high society, and sex.” Short stories, to 
15,000 words; novelettes, to 40,000; 
serials, to 125,000. Occasionally uses 
verse of high quality. Pays two cents up, 
on acceptance. A. A. Proctor, editor. 


Tue American Girt—670 Lexington 
Ave., New York, considers adventure, 
aviation, humor, mystery, sport, and 
Western themes, when of special interest 
to girls. 3,000 to 4,000 words. Taboos 
love interest. “Girls must be featured.” 
Articles on art, recreation, sports, and 
travel used, 2,000 to 2,500 words. Pays 


one cent up, on acceptance. Margaret 
Mochrie, editor. 


Tue American Macazine—250 Park 
Ave., New York. The following new 
length requirements have been given by 
Sumner N. Blossom, the editor: Short 
stories, 3,500 to 5,000 words; serials, 
45,000 to 60,000 words; articles, 3,500 


also be found on the inside covers of Tue Writer. 
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to 5,000 words; sketches, 1,000 to 1,500 
words. 


Antiques—468 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Articles, “authoritatively written, offer- 
ing new information on some aspect of 
collecting.” 1,200 to 1,500 words. Pays 
one and one-half to two cents a word, on 
publication. Homer Eaton Keyes, editor. 


Tue Banxers Montruty—536 So. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. Articles on “new and 
up-to-date banking methods and policies 
designed to help the bank officer to be a 
better officer, his bank a better bank.” 
1,000 to 1,500 words. Pays one cent a 
word, on publication. John Y. Beaty, 
editor. 


Tue Bracon—25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. A Unitarian publication for young 
people from eight to fourteen. “Prefers 
stories of some ethical value.” Taboos 
“fairy stories.” Limit, 2,000 words. 
Travel articles, “if written in a style to 
appeal to children.” Verse, thirty-five 
lines. Pays two-thirds of a cent, on ac- 
ceptance. Marie W. Johnson, editor. 









































































































































































Breezy Strorirs—l1071 Sirth Ave., New 
York. “Romantic love stories with sex 
interest.” Short stories, to 7,000 words; 
novelettes, to 18,000. Light, frivolous, 


“snappy” verse, twenty-eight lines. Pays 
one cent a word for fiction, twenty-five 
cents a line for verse, on acceptance. 
Cashel Pomeroy, editor. 


Cuarm—L. Bamberger & Co., 50 Bank 
St., Newark, N. J. Articles of general 
interest to women and to people living 
in New Jersey in particular; and occa- 
sional juvenile matter. Uses no fiction, 
verse, or jokes. Limit, 1,500 to 1,800 
words. Minimum rate two cents a word, 
on acceptance. Katherine Gauss, assist- 
ant editor. 


Tue CuHatetaine—MacLean Publishing 
Co., 143-153 University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. A woman’s magazine, desiring 
“humorous (3,000 to 5,000 words) and 
romantic stories (3,000 to 6,500 words) 
of definite interest to Canadian women.” 
Articles of Canadian educational interest ; 
also recipes and domestic articles. Pays 
one to one and one-half cents a word, on 
acceptance. Byrne Hope Sanders, editor. 


Crurs—80 Lafayette St., New York. A 
semi-monthly using mystery and detec- 
tive stories. Taboos “supernatural and 
pseudo-scientific.” Shorts, 3,000 to 
6,000 words; novelettes, 25,000 to 30,- 
000 words. Pays two cents a word and 
up, on acceptance. Carl Happel, editor. 


Cortece Lire—25 West 43d St., New 
York. Humorous stories with collegiate 
background, with plenty of action, of the 
modern best-seller type. 5,000 words. 
Articles on various phases of college life, 
1,000 to 1,500 words preferred. Humor- 
ous verse, four to six lines, which “must 
be snappy.” Pays one cent a word, mini- 
mum, for fiction and articles; ten to 
twenty cents a line for verse, on accept- 
ance. N. L. Pines, editor. 
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Curmw’s Diary—l00 Fifth Ave., New 
York. A bi-monthly printing romantic 
fiction in which “love interest must be 
paramount.” Clean, wholesome love stories 
should be well-plotted. Taboos “off-color 
situations.” 5,000 to 15,000 words. 
Romantic love poems, four to sixteen 
lines. Pays one to two cents a word, for 
fiction; twenty-five cents a line for verse, 
on acceptance. Helen MacVichie, editor. 


Tue Decorative FurnisHer—381 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Articles must be of 
interest to the retailer in the interior 
home-furnishing field. Prefers under 
1,000 words. Pays one-half to one cent 
a word, on publication. James P. Rome, 
editor. 


Everyerri’s—Lyon at Ottawa St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., formerly published by 
the Camp Fire Girls’ organization, is 
now privately owned and published by 
Everygirls Publishing Co. Marta K. 
Sironen, the editor, says: “Much of our 
special material is assigned, but we are 
looking for writers to whom to give as- 
signments. We welcome short stories, 
clean, exciting themes of adventure, 
school, sports, etc. Our magazine meets 
the requirements of the adolescent girl 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen, 
with interest centered about the older 
girl and her activities. We do not accept 
stories that are termed ‘love stories,’ nor 
those having marriage interest. We want 
healthful, normal articles and stories of 
the kind that will induce our readers to 
be followers of the better type of litera- 
ture. Short stories, 2,000 to 2,500 
words; serials, not over 12,000 words, in 
four instalments of 8,000 words each. 
Articles 1,500 to 2,000 words. “Pays 
one-half cent a word, thirty days after 
acceptance.” 


Firm Fun—100 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Jokes, short verse, and text. Pays one 
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dollar and a half to three dollars for 
jokes; fifty cents a line for verse; five 


cents a word for text, on acceptance. 
Ernest V. Heyn, editor. 


Financian Know.epce—208 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. “Interesting arti- 
cles wanted on all phases of finance, in- 
vestment, speculation, insurance, banking, 
thrift, estate-building, real estate, com- 
modity markets, trade, and agriculture— 
especially from the viewpoint of sound 
investment and successful speculation. 
They may either be specific recommenda- 
tions or deal with general principles, but 
they must be lucid, direct, and practical, 
be written interestingly, and, where pos- 
sible, have a strong human interest added. 
Illustrations welcomed. 400 to 2,000 
words. Pays ten dollars to thirty dollars, 
on acceptance. Rejected MSS. will be 
returned if stamps are enclosed.” 


Prorte’s Home Journat—80 Lafayette 
St., New York. “Interested in heart-throb 
serials” of adventure, humor, mystery, 
romance, and Western themes. 5,000 
words for short stories; up to 60,000 for 
serials. Lyrics and sonnets of a humor- 


ous nature. Pays current rates. Mary 
B. Charlton, editor. 


Picror1aL Review—222 West 39th St., 
New York. “Especially interested at 
present in short stories under 5,000 
words, and 40,000-word serials; also arti- 
cles of interest to women.” ‘Themes may 
include humor, adventure, and mystery, 
when of special appeal to women. Pays 
five cents a word and up, on acceptance. 


Prize Offers 


Bozarnt—Bowx 67, Sta. E, Atlanta, Ga., 
offers the following cash prizes: $25 for 
the best poem in each issue from March 
through November, 1930; $100 to the 


Their 
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Arthur T. Vance and Percy Waxman, 
editors. 


Sxy Riwers—100 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Good flying stories, Western Front war 
action preferred. Suspense an essential 
feature. Short stories, 3,000 to 8,000 
words; novelettes, 8,000 to 25,000 words. 
Pays one and one-half cents and up, on 
acceptance. Harry Steeger, editor. 


SoverEIGNn Visiror—302 W. O. W. Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebr. Overloaded with fiction, 
but in the market for non-fiction human 
interest articles in all fields, 500 to 1,500 
words, illustrations or photographs to 
accompany; also stories and articles of 
interest to women, boys, and girls; health 
articles; and material dealing with lodge 
or club meetings and activities.” Rates 
by arrangement, payment on acceptance. 
Eugene Konecky, editor. 


Sport Strory—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York. “Sport material, full of competi- 
tion and the game itself,” desired three 
months ahead of calendar season. 10,000 
words. Pays one cent a word, on accept- 
ance. Lawrence Lee, editor. 


Wipe Wortp Apventures—80 La- 
fayette St., New York. Adventure and 
aviation stories with good plot and ac- 
tion, and white, preferably American, 
hero. “A slight love interest is per- 
mitted.” Shorts up to 8,000 words; 
novelettes, about 25,000 words; no se- 
rials. Pays two cents and up, on accept- 
ance. Uses adventure ballads, paying 
twenty-five cents a line. Harry Bates, 
editor. 


and Awards 


poet whose work in the magazine has been 
most consistently good throughout the 
year 1930 (a contributor must have 
not less than four poems accepted and 
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published to be eligible) ; $50 for the best 
sonnet appearing in the magazine from 
May-June, 1930 through March-April, 
1931; $25 for the best lyric of not more 
than twelve lines published in the mag- 
azine from March, 1930 to January, 
1931. 


Correce Humor anp Universar Pic- 
TuRES CorporaTion offer $1,500, first 
prize, and $1,000, second prize, for the 
best varsity shows. Compositions must 
include book, musical score, and lyrics. 
All varsity shows heretofore written or 
produced, or any written or produced up 
to May 1, 1930, are eligible for this con- 
test. Universal is to have complete 
rights of whatsoever kind or nature in 
and to the compositions selected. The 
judges will be the editorial staff of Col- 
lege Humor and the scenario staff of 
Universal Pictures Corporation. Address 
Varsity Show Contest Editor, College 
Humor, 1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill., for further details. 


Tue Grapnuic Pusiisners—Ottawa, Can- 
ada, offer prizes of $2,500, $1,500, and 
$1,000 for the best novel submitted to 
them by December 1, 1930. This con- 
test is open to Canadians by birth or 
adoption, whether now living in Canada 
or abroad. 


Tue Horn Boox—270 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass., offers a prize of $50 to 
the boy or girl of seventeen or under who 
sends in the most carefully prepared, 
most interesting document on the country 
within walking radius of his or her home. 
Contest closes January 1, 1931. 


The Junior Leagues of New England 
and Montreal, and The Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston, offer a 
prize of $500 for a distinguished play 
for children. Contest closes January 1, 
1931. Full particulars may be obtained 
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from The Play Contest, 270 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Liserty—P. O. Box 480, Grand Central 
Station, New York, offers $500, first 
prize; $250, second prize; $100, third 
prize; $50, fourth prize; $25 each for 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth prizes 
for the best solutions of real-life mystery 
stories to appear in the magazine. There 
will be ten distinct stories in this series, 
and solutions must be in the mail within 
four weeks after date of issue in which 
the story appears. All pertinent details 
known are given in the articles. Solu- 
tions will be based on plausibility rather 
than literary style. The following are 
the stories to be solved: (1) The Mys- 
tery of Sacco-Vanzetti—Innocent or 
Guilty? (2) The Mystery of the Under- 
world King—Who Ended Diamond Jim 
Colosimo’s Career? (3) The Mystery of 
Thomas J. Mooney-—-Who Exploded the 
Bomb in the Preparedness Parade? (4) 
The Mystery of the Great Swope Plague 
—Did Dr. Hyde Try to Wipe out a 
Whole Family? (5) The Mystery of 
the Old Church Belfry—Murder of Two 
Girls in 1895 Still Puzzles California; 
(6) The Mystery of the Wall Street 
Explosion—Who Drove the T. N. T. 
Horse to J. P. Morgan’s Window? (7) 
The Mystery of the Typhoid Oyster— 
Somber History of the McClintock For- 
tune; (8) The Mystery of the Giant Red- 
woods—Weird Murders in a Mountain 
Paradise; (9) The Mystery of the 
Target Range—Strange Climax of the 
Cronkite-Rosenbluth Case; (10) The 
Mystery of Arnold Rothstein—Who 
Shot New York’s Most Famous Gambler? 
Address solutions to the Liberty Mystery 
Contest, as above. 


Tae Marx Twarn Association—Mrs. 
Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park West, 
New York, N. Y., offers the fourth annual 
prize of $50 for the Ten Best Quotations 
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from Mark Twain’s books during 1930. 
All quotations must be typewritten on 
one side of the paper only. After each 
quotation, the name of the book, the year 
in which it was printed, and the page 
from which the quotation was taken, 
must be given. If possible, the name of 
the edition of the book should appear, 
as each quotation must be verified. The 
total number of words in the ten quota- 
tions should not exceed three hundred 
words. Contest closes October 1, 1930, 
and the prize will be awarded on Mark 
Twain’s birthday, November 30, 1930. 
Address all entries to Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, as above. 


Marx Twain Sociery—Mayfield, Cali- 
fornia, offers a prize of $10 for the best 
poem on Mark Twain. ‘There are no 
restrictions. Contest closes June Ist. 


Ovr Dums Animats—180 Longwood 
Ave., Boston, Mass., offers prizes of $50 
and $25 for the best original, unpublished 
poem of not more than thirty-two lines, to 
promote the objects of the national Be 
Kind to Animals Anniversary. Artistic 
merit of the poem, combined with its 
appeal for animals, will decide the win- 
ners. Name and address of contestant 
must appear at top of first page of text, 
and all MSS. must be typed. No. MSS. 
will be returned unless a fully addressed, 
stamped envelope is enclosed. The words, 
“Prize Poetry Contest,” must appear on 
the outside of the envelope for the work 
to be considered for a prize. Contest 
closes May 15, 1930. Winning poems 
will be published in Our Dumb Animals. 


Tue Parents’ Macazine—255 Fourth 
Ave., New York, offers a prize of $250 
for the best two-part story, of not over 
6,000 words, dealing with the relations 
of parents and children, problems of 
child life and child training, or situations 
involving boys and girls in their teens, 
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submitted by November 1, 1930. Plot 
and treatment should be psychologically 
sound. $100 will be paid for other 
stories accepted for publication. Unsuit- 
able MSS. will be returned if stamped 
return envelope is enclosed. Address: 
Fiction Editor, Toe Parents’ Macazine, 
255 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Poetry Woritp—19 Stuyvesant St., New 
York, announces a six-months extension 
of the following offers: $200 first prize, 
$150 second prize, $100 third prize, and 
$50 fourth prize for the four best poems 
submitted and published in the first twelve 
issues of the magazine, beginning with the 
August, 1929 issue. Address Henry 
Harrison, publisher, as above. The 
editors of Poetry World will be the 
judges. 

Scripner’s—597 Fifth Ave., New York, 
announces a prize of $5,000 for the best 
story between 15,000 and 35,000 words 
submitted by an American author before 
September 20, 1930. The editors state: 
“The long short story, a distinct genre 
which includes many of the masterpieces 
of every literature, is now practically 
excluded from publication by commercial 
considerations, to the detriment of many 
of the best American writers. Included 
in this field are such famous stories as 
Edith Wharton’s ‘Ethan Frome,’ Mark 
Twain’s ‘The Man That Corrupted Had- 
leyburg,’ Joseph Conrad’s ‘Youth,’ Gals- 
worthy’s ‘A Stoic,’ Henry James’s ‘Daisy 
Miller,’ Chekov’s ‘A Lear of the Steppes,’ 
De Maupassant’s ‘Boule de Suif,’ Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s ‘Prelude, and Willa 
Cather’s ‘Lost Lady.’ The contest is not 
merely for the sake of producing a prize 
story. We hope to inspire and purchase 
many stories of this type. Because the 
long short story allows adequate space 
for development of character and situa- 
tion, combined with precision and soli- 
darity of structure, we feel that it is ideal 



























































































































































































































for magazine publication. The chief pur- 
pose of the contest is to free writing from 
another commercial limitation at a mo- 
ment when America is becoming aware of 
its own peculiar artistic genius and when 
all freedom and opportunity should be 
given to independent literary effort.” 
All American authors are eligible in the 
contest. MSS. judged suitable will be 
purchased for immediate publication and 
may appear in the magazine before the 
close of the contest. They will be pur- 
chased outright, subject to adjustment 
if the story is awarded the prize. The 
prize story will also be published in book 
form by Charles Scribner’s Sons. MSS. 
should be addressed to Contest Editor, 


as above. 


Strar-Dust—3314 Newark St., Washing- 
ton, D. C., offers a Cinquain Contest Prize 
of $5. Entries will be limited to twelve 
cinquains. No MSS. will be returned. 
Contest closes June Ist. Address all 
entries: “Cinquain Contest” Srar-Dusr, 


3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 


Tuis Quarter—4, rue Delambre, Mont- 
parnasse, Paris, France, announces the 
Richard Aldington Poetry Prize of 2,500 
francs, to be awarded to the ablest young 
American poet whose work has appeared 
in This Quarter. This prize is an annual 
one, to continue for at least three years. 
The poet must be of American nationality 
and have contributed to at least one issue 
of This Quarter during the previous year. 
All material submitted must be typed, 
with full name and address appearing on 
each poem. Address: The Editor, as 
above. 


The prize winners in Mrs. Martin Heyde- 
mann’s recent play contest for plays by 
Ohio playwrights are announced as fol- 
lows: For full-length plays, first prize, 
$100, to Marion Harvey, for “The Ebony 
Dwarf”; second prize, $50, to Mrs. 
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Josephine P. Jeffrey, for “Phantom 
Hands”; for one-act plays, first prize, 
$25, to Marion Alger, for “Mehitable” ; 
second prize, $15, to Ann Stewart, for 
“Habits”; and third prize, $10, to Al 
Brown, for “Sunday Morning.” 


We have just been advised by Mrs. Ida 
Benfey Judd of the Mark Twain Asso- 
ciation that the notice of the award, 
which was re-printed in the January 
Writer, is incorrect. The $50 Mark 
Twain Association prize for the ten best 
quotations from Mark Twain’s writings 
has been awarded to Mr. George V. 
Powers, New York City. 


The Stratford Magazine has awarded 
$100 to Louis Ginsberg for the best poem 
printed in the magazine during the past 
four months. The prize-winning poem 
was entitled “Biographical Note” and 
appeared in the December issue. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any ph of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 





AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE—Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$15, $10, and $65 for the best poems in each issue. 
Preference given to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass., $100, $50, $25 for college essays; $50, $25, $10 
for high-school essays. Closes April 6, 1930. See 
Dec, 1929, WRITER. 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—36 South State St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for 
true stories of real experience in 2,000 words. See 
June 1929, WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $500 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1930. See Nov., 1929, WRITER. 


BOSTON SOC. NATURAL HISTORY—Boston, Mass., 
$60, $50 for best memoirs on Ornithology (1930), on 
General Zoology (1931). Closes Mar. 1 each year. 
See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prize 
of $200 for best poem by a subscriber published dur- 
ing year 1930. $26 for free verse poem printed Sept. 
1929—Aug. 1930, incl. See Nov., 1929, WRITER. 


DORRANCE & CO.—Philadelphia, Pa. $1,000 plus 
book royalties for a novel on prohibition in the U. 8. 
Closes June 1, 1930. See July, 1929, WRITER. 
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DREYFUSS ART CO., 

Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Curtat: 
mas, Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments 
selling best during the year following publication. 
Details, March, 1929, WRITER 


INC.—137 Varick St., 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO.—-Pittsfield, Mass. $250, 
$150, $100, five prizes of $20 each, ten prizes of $10 
each, one hundred prizes of Eaton’s Highland Vel- 
lum, and special prize of $750 for best love letter, 
“bread-and-butter” letter, farewell letter. Closes 
May 31st. Address Contest Editor, Eaton, Crane & 
Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass. See March WRITER. 


THE FORGE—5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. $25 for 
best poem in Winter issue, and $50 at conclusion of 
volume to poet whose contributions show highest 
sustained merit. See March WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 


GYPSY—tTimes-Star, Cincinnati, O. $100 for best 
lyric; $50 each for best sonnet and free verse pub- 
lished during 1930. See February WRITER. 


HARBOR PRESS—142 East 32nd St., New York. $300 
for best MS. of poetry by poet who has not had any 
work previously published in book form. Address 
Poetry Contest Editor, as above. Closes May 15. 
See February WRITER. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ECONOMIC PRIZES— 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, chairman, Univ. of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. $1,000 and $500 for essays on 
approved economic subjects by residents of U. 8S. or 
Can. Closes June 1. $300 and $200 for economic 
essays by undergraduates. Closes July 1. See Dec. 
1929, WRITER. 


HYMN SOCIETY—Miss Caroline B. Parker, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York. $100 for hymn which “best ex- 
presses the new ideals of international relations and 
of peace through good will, imbued with Christian 
spirit.” Closes May 1. See February WRITER. 


INDIANA POETRY MAGAZINE—1500 North Dela- 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind. $6 quarterly for the best 
poem by a subscriber. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas. See new statement in January Prize Offers. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—247 Park Ave., New York. $100 
apiece for short short-stories. See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 


LIFE—598 Madison Ave., New York. $500, $250, $100, 
and six of $25 each for “cleverest pieces of writing by 
women of America.’”” Address Woman's Press Club 
Editor. See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $2,000 for a juvenile story. Closes Sept. 30, 
1930. See Nov. 1929, WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY—55 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $7,500 for novel submitted by a new 
writer. Closes April 15. See Aug., 1929, WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 
similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March WRITER. 


THE 0. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE 
STORIES, Volume XII, will take account of stories 
Published August, 1929, to June, 1930, inclusive. 
Address Blanche Colton Williams, 605 West 113th 
Street, New York City. See Aug. 1929, WRITER. 


PATERSON MORNING CALL—Paterson, N. J. $50 
for best, and $25 for next best, one-act play by 
resident of New Jersey. Closes May ist. Address 
James Gabelle, Literary Editor, Paterson Morning 
Call, Paterson, N. J. See March WRITER. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE SOCIETY—6¢40 Fort Washing- 
ton Ave., New York. $100 annually for essays on 
Poe’s works. Closes Apr. 30. See Nov. 1929, WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Friends of American Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ 
Prize of $100 for poems appearing in the magazine 
during the year ending in November of each year. 
See Feb. 1929, WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 


“Kinks that will Help your Car.”’ See April, 1928, 
WRITER. 


PRINTING INDUSTRY—608 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, $5 for each “Trick o’ the Trade” printed. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 
See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


SCIENCE & INVENTION—3381 Fourth Ave. New 
York. $10 for the best shop “wrinkle” each month. 
See July, 1929, WRITER. 


L. C. SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC.— 
1813 N. Y. Life Bidg., 51 Madison Ave., New York. 
$1,000, $250, and ten prizes of $25 for best letter, 
not over 200 words, explaining why you want a 
Corona typewriter. Closes May ist. See March 
WRITER. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. Consult 
January Prize Offers. $10 for best lyric of “not 
less than eight nor more than twenty lines, all lines 
to be rhymed.” See February WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. See January Prize Offers. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE—Dept. 4C, 1926 Broadway, 
New York. Monthly prizes of $2,000, $1,000, two of 
$500, and five of $200 for true stories in first person. 
Address True Story Manuscript Contest, as above. 
See March WRITER. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS—Nat’l. American- 
ization Headquarters, 32 Union Sq., New York. $100, 
$50, $25, and $10 for best essays on “Why Is 
Patriotism Considered the Basic Principle of Citizen- 
ship?”; $50, $20, $10, and $5 or essays on “Does 
the Foreign Language Newspaper Influence a Coloni- 
zation against Americanization?”; and $10, $10, and 
$5 for essays on “Is National Control the Most Prac- 
tical Plan for Country-wide Education and What 
Advantages Would Accrue through the bill now 
before Congress creating a Cabinet Officer of Educ:a- 
tion?” Limit, 1,000 words. Typed entries will -not 
be accepted. Closes April 27th. See March WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW—New Haven, Conn. $2,000 for the 
best article on national or international affairs 
printed from autumn, 1929, through summer, 1930. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. See Aug. 1928, WRITER. 
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Book Reviews 


THREE prizes are awarded each month, in accordance with the 
rules herewith. The first prize for April is awarded for the first 
review by Dorothy Moorhead, Banbridge, County Down, N. 


Ireland. 


Writirxc For Cuitpren. A Manual for 
Writers of Juvenile Fiction. By Arthur 
Groom. London: A. &. C. Black, Ltd. 
(Agents in America: The Macmillan 
Co.) 1929. 


Most of us who want to write began 
by wanting to read. As children we 
pestered the life out of our parents for 
stories, until for the sake of peace, they 
taught us our letters. Then we devoured 
all the books on which we could lay hands. 

From this it might be argued that all 
of us could write children’s books, having 
read so many. And so we probably 
thought, until we tried—and tried—and 
tried again. 

If you are the type of person whose 
head is full of elves and gnomes, Red 
Indians and pirates, but whose pen re- 
fuses to turn these materials into salable 
stories, read Arthur Groom’s excellent 
little handbook. It is adequate, practi- 
cal—I had almost said infallible. 

The author is a competent pathfinder, 
one who has “arrived” and turns back 
to stretch out a helping hand to the 
tenderfoot. He tells the would-be writer 
for juveniles how to prepare the goods 
and deliver them. More important still, 
he indicates the unmarketable types of 
story that are as dead as the dodo. He 
prevents the novice from wasting his 
energy on material that would have 
suited his grandparents. 

He tells us how to start and when to 
stop, how to put “pep” into our stories 
and turn them out slickly up-to-date for 
the modern youngster. Has it occurred 


to you that the child of today likes his 
fairies to travel by aeroplane? A gener- 
ation ago, ours rode on butterflies! 

The book is packed with information, 
all exactly to the point and based on the 
author’s own experience. He gives lists 
of publishers on both sides of the At- 
lantic, hints on the length and type of 
material they require; he discusses the 
rival merits of Nature, Adventure, and 
Fairy stories, not forgetting the profit- 
able little ‘“How-to-make” paragraph 
(such a safe pot-boiler!), and presents 
young writers with an excellent slogan— 
“the shorter the story the quicker the 
sale.” 

This is indeed the complete textbook— 
but while you are reading it you will 
never think of that. It is as charmingly 
written as one of Mr. Groom’s own suc- 
cessful stories. Which, of course, is just 
as it should be. 


Tue Five Art or Reapinc. By Robert 
E. Rogers. Boston: The Stratford 
Company, 1929. 


Reviewed by Florence May Rice 


Since Professor Rogers, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, leaped 


into nation-wide prominence as_ the 
prophet of the “snob,” his every utter- 
ance has arrested public attention. This 
is all to the good, where his recent book 
on reading and readers is concerned. 
From the clever “Acknowledgment,” in 
which he avows his freedom from the 
usual obligations to colleagues and rela- 
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tives, to the concluding plea for a society 
in which the poet may function freely, 
the book merits his own description— 
“informal, undocumented, unacademic.” 
These qualities make it helpful and sug- 
gestive to the reader who wishes to find 
a safe and sane passage through the maze 
which literature offers for his explora- 
tion. 

The author discusses briefly the 
teacher, then at greater length the 
reader, the critic, and the writer, the 
material, and the fruits. He states as 
his fundamental thesis, “There are no 
absolute values in literature,”—no intel- 
lectual nor aesthetic yardsticks that can 
be mechanically applied. 

One of the most helpful sections is the 
discussion of the obstacles to intelligent 
reading that exist either consciously or 
unconsciously within the reader himself. 
These obstacles are ignorance, provin- 
cialism, temperament, intolerance, and 
age; each is treated with a genial un- 
conventionality that opens one’s eyes in 
an easy and pleasant way to one’s own 
deficiencies. Few of us can claim to be 
free from ignorance of language and its 
possibilities, from the provincialism that 
belittles all experience beyond its own 
horizon, from the temperament that re- 
fuses to accommodate itself to the artist’s 
mood, from the intolerance that will not 
even listen to what it considers wrong, 
and from the age—or the youth—that 
denies respect to any generation but its 
own. Professor Rogers not only analyzes 
these obstacles with acuteness, but indi- 
cates how they may be overcome, if the 
reader will use intelligent effort. 

The next section treats such well-worn 
subjects as “The Function of Criticism,” 
“What Is a Classic?”, “The Meaning of 
Style,’ “Romantic and Realistic,” and 
“The Thinker and the Artist,” each in an 
original and illuminating way. 

The section entitled “The Material” 
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shows how to estimate intelligently the 
different forms of literature. The list 
of questions suggested to help in the 
analysis of a work of fiction is invaluable. 

One who is interested in using his read- 
ing to the best adventage can not do 
better than to read and ponder this work. 


Tue Best Snort Srories or 1929. 
Edited By Edward J. O’Brien. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1929. 


Reviewed by Thomas R. Simpson 


As an editor, Mr. O’Brien’s critical 
facilities, unshackled by the necessity of 
catering to commercial standards, are 
far-sighted enough to measure the value 
of experimental writing in the short story 
form. On the other hand, his sound 
judgment enables him to clearly distin- 
guish between the false glitter of mere 
novelty and the true gleam of honest 
originality. He does not lightly dispense 
with the old nor thoughtlessly accept the 
new. His selection of stories is governed 
by his appreciation of art, and his con- 
ception of art is no childish sham that 
pretends to rise above human life. 

The twenty stories in the book cover 
a wide range of themes and subjects, and 
differ from one another in style and form. 
Although reality prevails throughout the 
collection, one is never annoyed by the 
sense of following the stubborn rut of 
some “school,” such as “realism.” It is 
gratifying to note that tricky complica- 
tion of plot, still a prime requisite for 
general magazine popularity, is practi- 
cally lacking. In place of pre-occupation 
with plot, we find the authors largely in- 
terested in depicting life from their own 
viewpoints. Surely such artistic honesty 
should give greater pleasure to intelligent 
readers than the idle entertainment to be 
derived by following a maze of trite situa- 
tions cleverly manipulated. 
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Several well-known authors who have 
won substantial places in our literature 
are represented. “Double Birthday” by 
Willa Cather, and Sherwood Anderson’s 
“The Lost Novel” form striking con- 
tracts in style and form. “Double Birth- 
day” is written leisurely, the sentences 
smooth and flowing, lending a quiet 
atmosphere to the rather long story. 
“The Lost Novel” is brief and compact, 
told in short simple sentences that may 
easily mislead the careless reader to be- 
lieve he has to deal with a very simple 
story. 

Among the well-known younger writers 
are the names of Glenway Westcott and 
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Walter D. Edmonds. Another group 
contains Morley Callaghan and William 
Carlos Williams. “The Venus,” by Mr. 
Williams, is a good specimen of the 
experimental short story. In line with 
this general trend, there are stories by 
Ivan Beede, Robert McAlmon, Robert 
Mullen, Wilson McCarty, and Leon 
Srabian Herald. 

Aside from the enjoyment of reading 
the stories, one feels that the most im- 
portant thing about this anthology is 
that it encourages American short-story 
writers to throw off the belittling in- 
fluences of dogmatic rules and regula- 
tions. 


Three prizes will be awarded for the three best reviews published each month until 
further notice: First prize, $10.00. Second prize, $5.00. Third prize, 1 year’s subscription 
to Tue Wrirer (new or renewal). The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if 
at any time the reviews do not meet their standards of good writing. 


Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 


read), and contain reviewer's full name and 
address. 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage as 
no reviews can be returned. 





The following books have been reviewed 


All Quiet on the Western Front 
John Galsworthy 

The Art of Thinking 

The Craft of Poetry 
Hardware 

Psychology for the Writer 
Stevenson 

Sweden’s Best Stories 
Handbook of Classical Mythology 
What to Read 

Narrative Writing 

Winged Horse Anthology 
Kristin Lavransdatter 

A Preface to Morals 

Boy’s Life of John Burroughs 


and are therefore not eligible. 


Art of Rapid Reading 
Jungle Gods 

Rarly Life of Thomas Hardy 
Orlando 

The Pathway 

Further Poems of Emily Dickinson 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
The Ordeal of Our Generation 
Fifty Romance Lyrics 

They Stooped to Folly 

Iron Man 

Coronet 

Fables 

The English Novel 
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“Wise old Goethe sealed up the second part 
of ‘Faust’ when he was eighty and saw to it that 
it wasn’t released to the moe till he was dead.” 
Tue Arts anp Sciences; On Beine a Poer In 
America, By James Oppenheim. American 
Mercury for March. 


“The modern editor must not only provide the 
news, but this editor, through a well-organized 
staff and his network of observant correspondents 
throughout the country, must record experience, 
stimulate discussion, crystallize opinion, interpret 
trends and guide the course of advancing 
thought.” Tae Bustness Papen Grows Ur. By 
James H. McGraw. Scribner’s for March. 


“This struggle for the freedom of the press is 
a very old one. It will never be quite won until 
we have the ad-less newspaper and the news-less 
adpaper.” News spy Courtesy. By John T. Flynn. 
The Forum for March. 


“We see by the statistics that 10,187 new books 
were published in this country in 1929, and that 
227,495,544 copies of them were printed. The 
ones that mattered to us, as we look briefly back, 
were A Farewell to Arms, Ultima Thule, The 
Tragic Era, All Quiet on the Western Front, The 
Innocent Voyage, Dodsworth, Henry VIII., and 
A Preface to Morals.” Avurnors anp Booxs. By 
F. F. The Golden Book Magazine for March. 


“When one realizes that the Book-of-the-Month 
Club orders about 70,000 copies of its monthly 
selection, the Literary Guild 65,000, and that 
Charles Boni’s new Paper Books are already 
turned out in 40,000 lots, one can see that mass 
production is with us in fact, and that it ay 
well tend to crowd less demonstrative—thoug 
perhaps more worthy—books into temporary 
shade.” Tue Attantic Booxsnetr. By J. C. 
Squire. Atlantic Monthly for March. 


“Cross the North Sea: today the contingent 
system’s war against American films is heaviest 
in Germany, and there it promises to remain 


Flashes from _Articles in Magazines 


heaviest for many a day to come. The contingent 
system at present enforced from Berlin is the 
most vicious ever known. Although likely to kill 
themselves in the effort, the German producers— 
now despairing of triumph in the Western mar- 
ket—appear determined to drive the American 
film from the Reich.” War in tHe Firm Wonrxp. 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman. North American 
Review for March. 


“And now, with her place secure for all time 
not only in the hearts of those who understand 
her unique ways, and in the love of those who 
may not criticize, but in the front rank of Ameri- 
can poets as well, we can say with Howells: ‘If 
nothing else had come out of our life but this 
strange poetry, we should feel that in the work of 
Emily Dickinson, America, or New England 
rather, had made a distinctive addition to the 
literature of the world, and could not be left out 
of any record of it.” Emmy Dicxrnson’s Literary 
Dezsut. By Mabel Loomis Todd. Harpers Maga- 
zine for March. 


“Why college students should turn to the de- 
tective tale is understandable and need not, I 
think, worry parents. Fed up with printed word 
in textbooks and collateral reading, they turn to 
something that will divert them by means of plot 
and suspended interest.” Wen a Morner Tests 
A Boox. By Emily Newell Blair. Good House- 
keeping for March. 


“I never went beyond the eighth grade in school 
and all I know I have learned from reading. It 
has been my education and my delight. I never 
tire of reading. When I have read a great number 
of manuscripts, I change pace by reading a book. 
I have read everything I could get my hands on. 
And that is what I think a college man ought to 
do if he wants to get into this line of work. He 
will learn something from everything he reads. 
There was never anything printed that wouldn’t 
give you some sort of idea, anu ideas make good 
men.” Reaprn’, ReEapIn’, anD Reaprn’; An Inter- 
view with Ray Long, Editor of Cosmopolitan. By 
Julia Pegler. College Humor for March. 





As this issue goes to press we are busy reading the deluge of contribu- 


tions to THe Whatrer’s contest for Modern Fables. Prize winners will be 


printed in THe Warrer for May. 
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HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY 
By Michael Joseph 
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agencies in the world not only knows how 
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how to do it. 2.00 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PUBLISHING 

By Stanley Unwin 

An almost indispensable book to anyone 
who writes or wishes to write for publica- 
tion. Treats the important problems of a 
book actually “on the market” and the pro- 
fessional relations between author and pub- 
lisher. $2.00 


SIMILES AND THEIR USE 
By Grenville Kleiser 


A collection that represents the entire field 
of literature. A feature that makes all 
similes instantly available is the alphabetical 
arrangement of contents by first word, key 
word, or by a single word which expresses 
the meaning of the simile. $2.00 
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writers, including a chapter on How to Make 
an Index. $1.50 
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AND PHRASES 
By C. 0. Sylvester Mawson 
A new, enlarged edition of the famous 

book for writers containing new lists of 

synonyms and antonyms; special group upings 
of comparative terms; addition of phrases 
and idioms, especially. in American speech, 
and quotations from modern authors. $3.00 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 
USAGE By H. W. Fowler 


A dictionary of an entirely new type, deal- 
ing with every problem of speech and writ- 
ing. Both an authentic manual of correct- 
ness and an entertaining, clever study of ques- 
tions that concern every writer. Cloth, $3.00 
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